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; tropical climates, this result could hardly be other-|tioned. The plague in London from this circum- y 
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3. What is Malaria? it is interesting to notice, that, according to Dr.|in its movements and in the selection of its victims, i 
(Continued from page 269.) fitchell, the sickly season in Africa, in the West|has also generally spread most extensively in the 
With these general remarks on the habits of| Indies, in Demarara, in Majirea, and in Sardinia,|damp, the crowded, and the most populous portions 
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- attribute malarious and other diseases to their in-| trolled, the period of the decay and decomposition | generally unhealthy situations, yet facts warrant 4 
th fluence. One of the best known facts relating to/of its luxuriant growth, and of the exuberant de-|the belief that all these epidemics are peculiarly q 
the origin of these diseases, is their close connection| velopment of fungi, is not in the fall of the year,|diseases of place, and are propagated through, q 
with a swampy or wet surface, covered with vege-|but as the waters of the Nile disappear; to whose|and bred in such localities, as from what we know q 
table matter, decomposing under a certain degree} enriching burden they owed their amazing activity.|of fungi, we should expect to be their most conge- 9 
on of heat. Not only can our intermittents be di-|There it is the spring of the year, in which dis-|nial haunts. a 
in- rectly traced to such a birth-place, but the plague,|eases due to fungi might most likely occur, and} Turning now to the phenomena which have been 4 
ike the cholera, and the yellow fever; the first to the| the statistics show that it is at this time the plague |recorded as accompanying the visitation of these q 
s overflow of the Nile, the second to that of the|has committed its greatest ravages. fearful epidemics, in ancient and modern times we fr) 
a Ganges, and the latter to decomposing matter along} ‘The apparent dependence of the spread of ma-|find “that dearth or unwholesome provisions, pesti- ‘| 
; rivers situated within and near the tropics. laria upon the moisture of the atmosphere, has |/ence among cattle, great abundance of insects, blight 
To what subtle element developed here, can|been frequently remarked. The danger of being|and m/dew, appear with few exceptions to have 
then their powerful energy be attributed? Can it|exposed to the night air of districts ipfected with|separately or conjointly preceded or attended all . 
1s.) be a gas disengaged under the hot sun, of intense|our common chills and fever is well known, and |such calamities ; to which may be added an unusual i 
NG power unknown as yet to the chemist, and diffusing |the fact that complete exemption from them has|frequency of other diseases, and an increase in d 
fe itself, under the ordinary law of the diffusion of|been sometimes experienced by persons who have|their intensity. , ‘ti 
lerk gases, in all directions ; or can it be a cloud of|remained in the dry and warm atmosphere of a| Several interesting instances are given by Dr. 
ila minute invisible spores, rising from a situation, the| house, in such situations, from sundown to sun-| Mitchell of the unusual prevalence of eryptogamous | 
most congenial to the growth of cryptogami, and|rise, while during the day, no injurious results| plants at such periods. In the frightful visitation of ' 
where we might naturally expect to find them in|have arisen from freely inhaling the same atmos- ane pestilence which began A. D. 250, and 

aire the utmost luxuriance? ‘The first supposition is at|pbere. Such phenomena seem to point towards a|continued for fifteen years, and in which it is stated 
variance with the well known choice which: these|subtle poison, developed in abundance in the dark, | half the human race was cut off, Eusebius relates 

= diseases exhibit in their line of march, since dependent upon moisture, in degree at least, for its|that the air was so impure, that it “ cast a mould 

ot spreading, not uniformly and gradually, as from a| vitality, and from want of this or from some other | like turbid dew, of a cadaverous hue, on every ob- | 

, an central point, nor yet entirely by the influence of|cause, incapable of propagation in the sunlight—jject.” In the epidemic sickness in this country, in } 
The prevailing winds, they advance at times along the| peculiarities which are not known to belong to any | 1795, 1798, 1799, aud during the cholera season 

» and routes of commercial intercourse, with the celerity|of the inorganic gases. Certain otier curious facts|of 1832, similar phenomena were observed. One i 
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wnof ff} pathway to the centres of civilization. large cities from ordinary intermittents, the atmos-|to fall pearly a month before the usual time. 4 
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Jants, explanation, other than of living germs, blown|surrounding country. ‘The well known effect of|Another observer reports this year to have been i 

th all tbout by the winds, and carried about by moving | elevation in diminishing the liability to the same|peculiarly fungiferous. Garments were spotted } 

vith | objects, capable of- germinating and reproducing| disease, and even of cholera, according to some ob-| with mould in a single night; the pavements be- 
sta themselves in an iucredibly short time, under that| servations made in London during its recent appear-|came mouldy, also wooden furniture and utensils, 
ofall | °Mbination, probably rare, of circumstances cs-|ance there, where the mortality by it was found to|Although the summer of 1798 was unusually hot . 

;com- | Sutial to their growth, and endued with the power|bear a direct relation to the height of the district}and dry, yet several accounts state that erypto- 

.” of producing disease and death. To further evi-| above the Thames—the higher the district, the less| gamous vegetation was observed in great abund- | 
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sound potatoes from the market perished in the 
course of thirty-six hours. In the cholera season 
of 1832, Dr. Mitchell relates having seen in sev- 
era] different places, a splendid vermillion colored 
mucer, which attached itself to paste, starch, and 
other vegetable preparations. ‘The housekeepers 
who noticed it then, had not observed it previ- 
ously, nor have any of them seen it since. (1832.) 
These “ blood spots,” are also recorded having 
been seen during the plagues of 786, and 959. 

In the limits of this article, a mere allusion can 
be made to observations of a similar character 
made during the prevalence of destructive epidem- 
ics among cattle. Dr. Mitchell has referred to 
several curious circumstances connected with the 
appearance of the milzbrand, a gangrenous disease 
of cattle, not unfrequent in some parts of Europe ; 
and with the milk-sickness of our Western States, 
which appear to favor the belief that mildew or 
mould is concerned in their occurrence. 

This author has also called attention to the de 
scription of the plague of leprosy, ag, given in the 
directions of the Mosaic law to the priest, (Leviti- 
cus, ch. xiii. and xiv.) and particularly to its ap 
pearance in a garment, or in a house. “If the 
plague be greenish or reddish in the garment, or 
in the skin, either in the waif or in the woof, or in 
any thing of skin; it is a plague of leprosy and 
shall be showed unto the priest.” “ If the plague 
be in the walls of the house with hollow streaks, 
greenish or reddish, which iu sight are lower than 
the wall; then the priest shall go out of the house 
to the door of the house, and shut up the house 
seven days; and the priest shall come again the 
seventh day, and shall look; and behold, if the 
plague be spread in the walls of the house; then 
the priest shall command that they take away the 
stones, in which the plague is, ahd they shall cast 
them into an unclean place without the city.” The 
reader is left to draw his own conclusions as to 
the nature of this contagious disease, capable of 
fastening itself upon man, a woollen or a linen 
garment, a skin, or any thing made of skin, and 
on the stones of a house, of propagation in a sbut 
up house, and of a greenish or reddish color on a 
garment, and on the walls of a house. 

What now are the diseases which are known to 
have been caused by fungi? Besides those which 
have been mentioned, as affecting the lower ani- 
mals, viz: muscardine, in silk worms, the parasi- 
tical vegetation on frogs, and the fungoid growth 
on wasps, and several others that might be given, 
there are several diseases in the human subject 
which have been satisfactorily traced to this cause. 
They are chiefly those of the skin of the externa! 
surface. A few spores of a fungus rubbed into the 
skin soon produce the disease known as Porrigo 
Jupinosa. Dr. Lowe has induced skin diseases by 
inoculation with the granules of yeast. Another 
species of Porrigo, appearing particularly on the 
sealp, and producing partial baldness, has been 
shown to be due to the growth of a parasitic plant 
whose sporules have been seen by the aid of the 
wicroscope, imbedded iu the hair. A similar 
affection of the beard, which at different times has 
prevailed as a grievous scourge among the Eastern 
nations, and which is described by Pliny as ‘an 
epidemic at Rome during the reign of ‘Tiberius, 
Claudius Cesar, has been attributed to a similar 
cause. Dandruff is another instance of the effects 
of a minute vegetation, appearing under the micro- 
scope to be in part composed of oval seeds, and 
filaments of a parasite, some of which a recent 
writer describes, “to be united to one another at 
the ends, forming branched chains, or rawified 
tubes, with knots at intervals, like miniature bam- 
boo canes, covered at the extremities with fructi- 
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fication.” Other’ diseases, such as elephantiasis, 
common in the filthy homes of the Eastern nations, 
have lately been referred to the more or less direct 
influence of this peculiar flora. In a work lately 
published in Europe, no less than twelve different 
kinds of fungi, thus affecting mankind, are de- 
scribed. In the matter which collects upon un- 
cared for teeth, a parasitic growth, described how- 
ever by some as infusorial, is sometimes found ; 
frequently it is said, in those affected with typhoid 
fever. 
(To be continued.) 
From “Good Words.” 
Wiclif’s Version of the New Testament. 


It was in or about the year 1380, that Wiclif 
published his English Bible. Of all the books 
that iave been published in this land, Wiclif’s 
version of the Scriptures is certainly one of the 
most interesting to British christians, partly be- 
cause of the light which it throws on the character 
and growth of the English language, but chiefly 
because of the great influence which it exerted in 
bringing about the Protestant Reformation. It is 
intended in this paper to lay before the readers of 
Good Words, a few of the peculiarities of Wiclif’s 
version, and, lest the field should prove too exten- 
sive, all the instances referred to will be taken fro 
the New Testament. 

Wiclif translated from the Vulgate, and his 
version, therefore, partakes of the Vulgate’s im- 
perfections. It is almost needless to observe, that 
it is in many respects inferior to that which was 
published in 1611, and which is called the Autho- 
rized Version. It is to be presumed that each 
translation and revision, from 1380 to 1611, was 
an improvement on its predecessors, and, without 
enteriug into the question of the expediency of a 
new translation or revision, this much may be said, 
that there is no reason to suppose that in the ver- 
sion of 1611 perfection was attained. In many 
respects, then, Wiclif’s version is not equal to the 
authorized, but in afew it is perhaps superior. | 
have noticed a considerable number of passages to 
which, L think, this remark applies; to some of 
these passages I shall presently refer, and the 
reader shall judge for bimself. 

The change that has taken place in the English 
language during the last five hundred years is cer- 
tainly very great. Many words that were com- 
monly used in Wiclif’s time have utterly disap- 
peared ; many others have been strangely altered 
in their orthography; and others, again, are no 
longer used in the sense which they formerly bore. 
In the course of a few generations Wiclif’s version 
will be as unintelligible to the unlearned English- 
man as the Vulgate from which it was taken. 

Already it is difficult for the English reader to 
recognize in Wiclif’s version some of the proper 
names in seripture, with which be is most familiar. 
The difficulty is enhanced by the fact that Wiclif 
so often gives proper vames of both persons and 
places without an initial capital. Perhaps “ pilat 
of pounce” way be easily made out; nor does “ fa- 
rao’ puzzle us much ; nor is it hard to recognize in 
“tite” the good man whom Paul left in Crete; but 
it is no easy matter*to discover in “ sache,” ‘ Zac- 
cheus ;” in “ caym,” “ Cain ;” in “ astirak,” “ Aris- 
tarchus ;” in “ oold poul,” *‘ Paul the aged;” in 
‘‘a mighti man,” “ 'l'yrannus;’’ in the “ chepinge 
of Appius,” “ Appii Forum ;” in “a child mak,” 
“* Aceldama.” 

Again, the reader is sometimes perplexed by the 
fact that there are words which Wiclif has not 
translated, and for which English equivalents are| 
given in the Authorised Version. For instance, 
the gospel is often with Wiclif “ the evangeli;” the 


pearl of great price is ‘‘o precious margerite;” the 


music which the elder brother heard in his father’s 
house is “symwfyone;” the napkin in which the 
pound was laid up is a “sudari;” the governor of 
the wedding-feast at Cana appears as the “ archi- 
triclyn;” the feast of tabernacle is the “ senofegia;” 
the place that is called the pavement is the «Fah, 
stratos ;” the festival of the new moon is the “ neo 
mynye.” There is, however, one word which Wi- 
clif bas very sensibly translated, and which in the 
Authorized Version is untranslated : that word is 
Mammon. Wiclif leaves the unlearned reader in 
no doubt as to this word, “ ye moun not serve God 
and ricchesse.”’ 

Occasionally, too, a Latinism of unusual form, 
perplexes the plain unlettered Englishman, as he 
reads Wiclif. He will meet with the “ loaves of 
proposisioun,” instead of the shew-bread; for 
principality and power, “ principat and 
tat ;”’ for idols, “ symylacris.” @Generally, however 
this last word is rendered by an equivalent even 
more perplexing to the English reader than “‘symy- 
lacris.”” Wiclif’s almost constant word for idols 
is * mawmets ;” a very curious word with a very 
curious history, as will be seen on consulting the 
following extract from Selden’s Zable Tulk, Art. 
Popery: “ We charge the prelatical clergy with 
Popery, to make them odious; though we know 
they are guilty of no such thing ;_ just-as hereto- 
fore, they called images mammets, and the ado- 
ration of images mammetry, that is, Mahomet, 
and Mahometry; odious names; when all the 
world knows the Turks are forbidden images by 
their religion.” Anything, however false, that 
could bring the Mahometans into disrepute, was 
welcome, and so they were represented as worship- 
pers of idols, although inconoclasm was a main 
article of their religion. Mahomet, mawmet, and 
idol became equivalent terms, and Wielif, falling 
in with the general prejudice, adopts this product 
of spleen and misrepresentation, and says, “ Little 
children, keep yourselves from mawmetis.” 

Wiclif’s version has also much of this defeet, 
viz., the numberless waltiplication of English words 
where there is but one in the origival. Our own 
version is by no means free from this fault. In 
one verse we have the untranslated word Areopa 
gus, and three verses afterwards the very same 
word is translated Mar’s Hill. One of the noe 
blest words in scripture is, without any reasos, 
sometimes rendered by love, sometimes by charity} 
another is translated atonement here, and recom 
ciliation there. Dean Trench, in his work on the 
revision of the New Testament, points out many 
eases of the needless multiplication of English 
words, where one would have answered better. 
This fault appears often in Wiclif. ‘Thus the ebief 
priests are sometimes called the “ Princis of 
Priests,” sometimes “ Bischopis” —“ the Bisehopis 
answeride we have no kyng but the emperour.” 
For the sop that was given to the traitor we have 
three words, “‘soppe,” “mossel,” and “ mussels” 
and for ove and the same word we have “ elder: 
mev,” “ senyouris,” and “ preestis.” Wiclif, how- 
ever, does not commit the egregious blunder of call 
ing the passover Easter; with him the passover, I 
believe, is always, or almost always, ** pask.” 

I have observed instances in which two words give 
in the original, which are translated by one in thé 
Authorized Version, are properly distinguished by 
Wiclif. For example, in the beginning of Luke 7 
we read of the centurion’s servant whom Jesus 
healed. In the Authorized Version the word se™ 
vant is used all through the narrative. But in the 
original, two words are used: one denoting ® 8eI- 
vant or slave; the other also denoting a servaat, 
but having, in addition, the sevse of child, » tei 
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‘ chines, bread and biscuit-baking machines, rope-ma- 
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indicative of affection, Now, we read that the ser-| Cartwright’s power-loom was afterwards taken 
yant was dear to the centurion. In the first place,|in hand and greatly improved by other ingenious 
the servant is spoken of as a servant; but when|persons—mechanics and weavers. “The names 
the centurion speaks of him in verse 7, the word|of many clever mechanics,” says a writer in the 
indicative of affection is used. ‘This distinction,| Quarterly Review, “ who contributed to advance 
which is overlooked in the Authorized Version, is|it, step by step, through failure and disappoint- 
preserved by Wiclif. Verse 2,“ A servant of a/ ment, have long been forgotten. Some broke their 
centurion, that was precious to him, was sike.”| hearts over their projects when apparently on the 
Verse 7, (bere the centurion speaks,) “ Seie bileve of success. No one was more indefatigable in 
word, and my child schal be heelid.” How beau-) bis endeavours to overcome the difficulties of the 
tifully does the affection, asserted in verse 2, come| contrivance than William Radcliffe, a manufactu- 
out in verse 7, where this word has full justice done| rer at Mellor, near Manchester, whose invention 
to it. Here, I think, Wiclif is decidedly in ad-|of the dressing-machine was an important step in 
yance of the Authorized Version. Dean Trench|advance. With the assistance of an ingenious 
complains of the Authorized Version, that it often] young weaver in his employment, named Jobn- 
renders by one English word several not pertectly| sou, he also brought out the dandy-loom, which 
synonymous Greek words. He mentions in par-|effects almost all that can be done for the hand- 
ticular two cases, in each of which there are twelve|!oom as to motion. Radcliffe was uot, however, 
Greek words, and but one English equivalent in| successful as a manufacturer; he exhausted his 
the Authorized Version. Now, on cousulting Wi-| means in experiments, of which his contemporaries 
dif, it will be found for the first twelve he gives} and successors were to derive the benefit; and 
six English words, and for the other twelve, seven.| after expending immense labour, and a considera- 
In these cases, notwithstanding the enrichment of ble fortune in his improvements, Le died in poverty 
our language, which took place between the years| in Manchester, only a few years ago.” 
1380 and 1611, we find the earlier version much} ‘othe Peel family the cotton manufacture is 
wealthier than the later. greatly indebted for its progress. Robert Peel, 
(To be continued.) the founder of the family, developed the plan of 
printing calico, and his successors perfected it in 
a variety of ways. While occupied as a small 
farmer near Blackburn, be gave a great deal 
of attention to the subject, and made a great 
many experiments. One day, when sketching a 
pattern on the back of a pewter-dinner-plate, the 
idea occurred to him, that if colour were rub- 
bed upon the design an impression might be 
printed off it upon calico, He tested the plan at 
once. Filling in the pattern with colour on the 
back of the plate, and placing a picce of calico 
over it, he passed it through a mangle, aud was 
delighted with seeing the calico come out duly 
printed. This was his first essay in calico-print- 
ing; and he soon worked out the idea, patented 
it, and starting asa calico-printer, succeeded so 
well, that he gave up the farm and devoted him- 
self entirely to that business. His sous succeeded 
him; and the Peel family, divided into numerous 
firms, became one of the chief pillars of the cotton 
manufacture. 

To such perfection has calico-printing now been 
brought, that a mile of calico can be printed in an 
hour, or three cotton dresses in a minute; and so 
extensive is the production of that article, that 
one firm alone—that of Hoyle—turns out in a 
year more than 10,000 miles of it, or more than 
sufficient to measure the diameter of our planet. 

It was a favourite saying of old Robert Peel, in 
regard to the importance of commercial wealth in 
a national point of view, “that the gains of indi- 
viduals were small compared with the national 
gaius arising from trade;” and there can be no 
doubt that the success of the cotton trade has 
contributed essentially to the present affluence and 
prosperity of the United Kingdom. It has placed 






















































From The Triumphs of Invention and Discovery. 
The Manufacture of Cotton. 
; (Concluded from page 267.) 

The lion that has once eaten a man has ever 
after, it is said, a wild craving after human blood, 
And it would seem that the faculty of invention, 
once aroused, its appetite for exercise is constant 
and insatiable. Cartwright having discovered bis 
dormant powers, could no more cease to use them 
than to eat. A return to his quigt literary ways, 
fond as he still was of such pursuits, was impos- 
sible. An inventor he was, and an inventor he 
must continue till his eye was glazed, and his brain 
pumbed in death. When a clergyman, he set him- 
self to study medicine, and acquired great skill 
and knowledge in the science, solely for the benefit 
of the poor parishioners, and now he gave himself 
up to the Jabours of invention with the same be- 
nevolent motives. Gain had not tempted him to 
enter the arena,—discouragement and ruin were 
not to drive him from it. ‘The resources of his 
ingenuity seemed inexhaustible, and there was no 
limit to its range of objects. Wool-combing ma- 


king machines, ploughs, and wheel-carriages, fire- 
preventatives, were in turn invented or improved by 
him. He predicted the use of steamships, and steam- 
carriages,—and himself devised a model of the 
former (with clock-work instead of a steam-engine,) 
which a little boy used to play with on the ponds 
at Woburn, that was to grow up into an emiuent 
statesman—Lord John Russell. ‘To the very last 
hour of his life, his brain was teeming with uew 
designs, He went down to Dover in his eightieth 
year for warm sea-bathing, aud put his bathman 
up to a way of pumping up the water that saved 
him the wages of two men; and almost the day 
before his death, he wrote an elaborate statement 
of'a new mode he had discovered of working the 
steam-engine. Moved by an irresistible impulse to 
promote the “ public weal,” he truly fulfilled the 
resolution he expressed in verse :— 


all, and provided well-paid employment for multi- 
tudes of people; and the growth of population to 
which it has led, and consequent increase in the 
consumption of the various necessaries and luxu- 
ries of life, have given a stimulus to all the other 
branches of industry and commerce. From one 
“With mind unwearied, still will I engage, of the most miserable provinces in the land, Lan- 
In spite of failing vigour aud of age, 
Nor quit the combat till I quit the stage.” 
In 1808 he was rewarded by Parliament for his 
invention of the power-loom, and the losses it 
brought upon him, by a grant of £10,000. He 
died in October, 1823. 


Witbin a hundred and fifty years the population 
has increased tenfold, and Jand has risen to fifty 


sprung Manchester and Liverpool ; aud many other 
towns throughout the country owe their existence 
to the same source. These are thé great monu- 
ments to the achievements of Arkwright, Cromp- 
ton, Peel, and the other captains of industry who 
wrought this mighty change, and the best trophies 
of their genius and enterprise. 





Detraction. 


“ A disposition to scandal,” says Dr. Kitto, “ ig 
a compound of malignity and simulation. It never 
urges an opinion with the bold consciousness of 
truth, but deals in a monotonous jargon of half- 
sentences, conveying its ambiguities by emphasis, 
Its propagators lay a mighty stress upon the ‘ May 
be’s,’ and ‘I'll say no more,’ ‘ Let us hope not,’ 
‘They do say so,’ and ‘ Time will show;’ thus 
confirming the evil they affect to deplore, more 
under the semblance of pity and prudential cau- 
tion, than they possibly could in any shape short 
of demonstration. Observe the greatest reserve 
with persons of this description; they are the 
hyenas of society, perpetually prowling over repu- 
tation, which is their prey; lamenting, and at the 
same time enjoying the ruin they create.” Han- 
nah More fully endorses the preceding sentiments, 
when she says :— 

“ The artful inquiry, whose venomed dart, 

Scarce wounds the hearing, while it stabs the heart, 

The guarded phrase whose meaning kills, yet told, 

The listener wonders how you thought it cold; 

These, and a thousand griefs minute as these, 

Corrode our comfort and destroy our ease.” 

The man who attempts to rise in the world by 
pulling his neighbour down, is unfit to be elevated, 
and mankind will do well to keep him where he 
is, unless they wish to create a heartless tyrant. 
The woman who can go from house to house, and 
as she opens her budget of evil reports, begs you 
not to mention it on any account, it would so 
grieve her that it should get abroad, and the poor 
creature be injured, and repeats the same wherever 
she goes, is not only a very suspicious character, 
but she proclaims herself a very vixen. Pollock 
truly says of such an one :— 

“?Twas Slander filled her mouth with lying words, 

Slander, the foulest whelp of Sin.” 

But it takes two to make slander—one to speak 
and the other to hear. They both deserve to be 
banished from the pale of virtuous and honoura- 
ble society, until they reform their lives. 

The following, from Mrs. Osgood, truthfully de- 
picts the spread and the fatal result of slander :— 

“ Ah me! a quick and eager ear, 
Caught up the little meaning sound ; 
Another voice has breathed it clear, 
And so it wanders round 
From ear to lip, from lip to ear, 
Until it reached a gentle heart, 
And that—it broke !” 





Demoralize.—A correspondent of the New York 
Independent, relates the following: ‘‘ More than 
twenty-five years since, in the company of a New 
Haven professor, some distinguished strangers cal- 


cheap and comfortable clothing within the reach of |jed to pay theit respects to Noah Webster. The 


conversation of course, turned on the remarkable 
labours of the great lexicographer. Complimen- 
tary things were said to him. He replied that, 
‘ though I have been so much occupied about words 
the most of my life, yet 1 never made but one word | 
—to wit, demoralize. That word you will find 
first used in a tract, which | wrote on the French 


cashire has grown to be one of the most prosperous. | Revolution, about the year 1793.’ ” 


Submission to the will of God, with experience 


times its value for agricultural, and seventy times of his support, in pain, sickness and affliction, is a 
for manufacturing purposes. From an insignifi-; more joyous and happy state than any degree of 
cant country town and a little fishing village, have |health or worldly prosperity. to ad 
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For “The Friend.” 
Edinbargh. 
° (Continued from page 255.) 
“ My dear and 
* * * — Judging from what we have 
already seen of Edinburgh, it is truly a beautiful 








beautiful pile—by which, to use his language, ‘a ‘retary, who immediately crouched behind Mary 
nation’ has ‘canonized his mind,’—where he says, |for protection, was seized, while her husband fore}. 
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\bly detained her, and dragged out through the 
bed-room and audience chamber to the head of the 
principal stairs, they stabbing him all the way, up. 
til, it may be remembereg, he received from 


“ Yet read the names that know not death, 
Few nobler ones than Burns’ are there, 
And few have won a greener wreath, 
Than that which binds his hair.” 


city. It may emphatically be called a city of| Alas what is it all to him now! Thought invol-|o sixty wounds, and there, after having des 


stone ; so many of its five, wide, clean streets are 
built up with superior looking, though plain, stone 
houses. If I said Glasgow had an aristocratic ap- 
pearance, I surely may say so of this, yet it has an 
air of elegant comfort, as though affording delight- 
ful city homes. The New Town, as part of it is 
called, is built almost entirely of stone, and it is 
very finely situated; much of it on high ground, 
each side of a deep ravine, its fine buildings over- 
looking each other on the heights. In one of our 
walks yesterday, on turning a certain corner, we 
soon found we were coming, most unexpectedly, 
to an abrupt termination of the town in that 
quarter, by a dark mountain rising immediately 
in front of the houses; one of nature’s grand and 
solemn features, that the mind is wont to locate in 
her remote and solitary places, far from the busy 
haunts of man, here, at his very threshold! How 
almost startling, yet peculiarly impressive was the 
effect; and how little of sympathy there seemed 
between the silent monarch before us, and the 
noisy hive, at one of whose entrances we were 
standing. Yet though lying at his feet, the beauty 
of ‘ Lofty Edinburgh,’ as she is sometimes called, 
is enhanced in vo small degree by his imme- 
diate presence, his imparted grandeur. ‘ Salis- 
bury Craig,’ frowns upon you from his front at an 
elevation of eight hundred feet above the ‘ Old 
Town,’ and his crown, culled ‘ Arthur’s seat,’ 
towers about four hundred feet higher. 

“We set out this morning to visit some of the 
chief objects of attraction. First, we went to 
Calton hill, on which are situated several fine 
monuments. One, a column to Nelson, one hun- 
dred and two feet in height, up the stairway within 
which we mounted for the sake of the view from 
the top of it; and were well repaid by the exhibi- 
tion of a very varied and beautiful panorama. 
First, at our feet, this hill with its monuments ; 
among them a very pretty one to Burns, in the 
form of a temple; and the national monument, 
which is intended to be a model of the Parthenon, 
and though quite unfinished, is already a very 
handsome object; consisting of twelve large Grecian 
pillars, erected at a cost of thirteen thousaud 
pounds, &c. ‘Then the beautiful city on the 
heights; the prison on the cliffs with its fine 
towers; the bold, bare ‘craigs,’ with ‘ Arthur's seat’ 
towering above; this being the first of this range 
of the ‘mountains that are round about’ Kdin- 
burgh,—the hills, the rich cultivated country, and 
the wide spread waters of the Frith of Vorth; 
Holywood palace and abbey in the vale, and Kd- 
inburgh castle on the brow of a lofty rock, d&ec., Xe. 
We had an opportunity of forming some little idea 
onasmall scale, how contending armies might appear 
and a battle sound from a commanding height. A 


company of horsemen with artillery passed out of 


the city to a field at the foot of the mountains, and 
there performed a sham fight. ‘I'he reverberation 
of so many cannon among the mountains was very 
grand; and yet it had au awful sound,—bringing 
80 Btrongly before the mind the terrible reality that 
might even then be enacting in our own poor, suf- 
fering and ungrateful couvtry. From this monu- 
ment we went to Holyrood palace, stoppivg as we 
descended Calton hill to look at Burns’ monument. 
It is elegantly adorned with sculptured harps, 
flowers, &c. Poor Burns! 


thought of Halleck’s lines, while looking at this 


























ticulars relative to Holyrood. 
was one of absorbing interest. ‘To the apartments|posited the remains of James V., and other 
within it particularly, which had been occupied by|members of the royal family. Leaving it we 
the hapless Queen of Scots, where were enacted | passed along trough the Canongate, the most fa 
the scenes of guilt and terror in which she was so| mous street in the old town. 
deeply involved. 
us, where are still retained many articles of her 
furuiture, some little personal conveniences, such 
as her work-basket, Xe. 
iron railing placed round it to prevent too near an jou his tour to the Hebrides still holds out its sign 


decayed appearance close contact might cause the 
curtains and counterpane at least to fall to pieces, 
even if not meddled with by Vandal hands, which | 








How sad | felt, as I 


untarily turns, oh, how mournfully, to some of the him, they left him in a pool of blood, until morn. 
accounts given of his last hours; and from these |'2g- A large dark stain, very apparent, 18 yet 
to his own touching and beautiful lines written pointed out there as that made by his blood; 
during a previous illness, 


in the prospect of death : | Which, I confess, at the risk of being thought rather 
credulous, | see no reason to doubt, since it is well. 
known such stains become indelible if not prompt. 
ly removed. The partition which Mary had 
up across this end of the audience chamber, ss 
cause she could not endure the sight of the spot 
Oh, how should I for heavenly mercy pray, which opened on the stairway, is still there, being 

Who act so counter heavenly mercy’s plan? quite different in appearance from the other sides 
Whosin so oft have mourned, yet to temptation ran?” | of the apartment, * * * Ina gallery, said 


“ Fain would I say forgive my foul offence, 
Fain promise never more to disobey ; 
But should my Author health again dispense, 
Again I might desert fair virtue’s way, 
Again in folly’s path might go astray ; 
Again exalt the brute, and sink the man; 


In moments like these, when made to cry out, ‘I|to be one hundred and fifty feet long, isa collection 
tremble to approach an angry God,’ the thought |of portraits of the kings of Scotland, more than 
of ‘winoing a green wreath’ of worldly fame,jone hundred in number; of course reaching far 
could afford but little balm to his sin-burdened | back into legendary times, aud probably many of 
soul. 
‘ his funeral columns, wreaths, and urns,’ could he 
but have had av assurance that his immortal spirit|lapidated, but retains enough of its former archi- 
might ‘know not death,’—that he would be per-|tectural beauty to show that it must have onee 
witted to ‘ win’ the crown immortal. 


‘What’ then, ‘to him the sculptor’s art,’|them mere fancy likenesses, 
The Abbey, which joins the palace, is quite di- 


been an imposing edifice, and there is much con- 
I cannot now, I believe, enter much into par-|uected with its history to give interest to its ruins, 
Yet our visit there|In its north-east corner is a tomb in which are de- 


It is along the sides 
of this narrow highway that the houses of- the no 
bility were formerly situated ; they now look time 
worn and forlorn, affording homes for the poor and 
squalid. ‘The taveru where Johnson alighted when 


Her chawber was exhibited to 


The bed has now an 


approach, which is evidently needful, as from their jin this street; the tolbooth, on the site of the for- 
mer prison, and the house where John Knox resided, 
jand from the balcony of which he was wont to 
preach to the multitude below, are pointed out to 
strangers as objects of curiosity. Canongate is 
continuous with High Street, which leads up to the 
Castle, whither we now went. This is a powerful 
looking fortress, and standing as it does on 
high, bold rock, it makes a very imposing appear 
auce. It commands a five view from the battle 
ments, but it is not at all equal to that from Nel 
son’s wouument. We were shown into the room, 


have doubtless at different times made free with 
fragments of ber blanket to keep as mementos; 
a rag of which, measuring not more than two 
square feet, lies on the top of the couvterpane. 
The latter and the curtains, are or were of crimson 
damask, with green fringe and tassels, and having 
been ornamented all over with clusters of what ap- 
pear to have been indifferently made artificial 
flowers, these would be easily abstracted, and|a very small place, not much more than large’ 
would be more tempting to secure as relics. The|enough to hold a bedstead, where Mary’s son, 
walls are hung with tapestry wrought with mytho-|James VI., was born. We were also taken into © 
logical illustrations. Un one side of the room is|the crown-room, where are kept the ancient crown 
the small secret door, hidden by tbe tapestry, jewels of Scotland, consisting of a crown, sceptre, 
opening on to the private stairway, by which|sword of state, &c. And this reminds me that 
Darnley and his accomplices ascended to the queen's | When writing about the Tower of London, I omit- 
apartments at the time they assassinated Rizzio.|ted to mention that while there the crown-jewels 
Lt is impossible not to feel an intense and exciting, of England: were exhibited to us, these magnificent 
though melancholy, interest, while passing through | baubles making much less iwpression on me than 
the very same rooms where occurred the events of | most other novelties we have met with ; and, though 
those fearful times. ‘I'here is so much remaining| rather out of place, | will mention here that these 
to aid in bringing vividly before the mind the| consisted of five crowns, five or six sceptres, several 
reality of those scenes in the life of the beau-)swords of state, all very gorgeous to be sure, with 
tiful but wretched queen, the account of which' gold, silver and precious stoues; besides these, the 
seem to the youthful reader more like ro-| baptismal font, used at the christening of the royal 
mance than truth. LKspecially the terrible re-|Children, aud a service of sacramental plate, with 
ality of that brutal murder. Here, where we| various dishes, spoons and other articles of 
now stand, in this little room, which commupicates|used at the coronation. ‘lhe whole valued at 
with the bedchamber by an eutrance close to the about three millions of pounds sterling, * * 
door of the private staircase, stood the supper-ta-| Newcastle.—We left Edinburgh this morning 
ble—which wit# the guests must almost have filled for this place, and what a charming ride we had. 
it—where Mary was supping with Rizaio, and a| Yes, Edinburgh is the most beautiful city we have 
few others, when the arras covering the secret door |seen. We were at the railroad station, which is § 
in her chamber suddenly lifted, and Darnley, Ruth- very five building, nearly half an hour before 
ven, &c., rushed in upon them. ‘The unhappy sec-|the time for leaving, which I was far from regret 
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one of the finest views of a city I shall probably) 
ever meet with. The railroad lies in the ravine - 
which I have spoken. I am standing under the 
arches at the station. Immediately in front of us, | 
ons mound across this ravine or valley—which 
with several bridges connects the Old with the 
New town—stand two large beautiful Grecian 
buildings of white stone with Ionic columns; one; 
the National Gallery, the other the Royal Institu- 
tion, a museum of antiquities; the latter having 











toria in front on the peak of the facade. Occupy- 
ing the space between this mound and the R. R. 







including a hotel, with other buildings at different 
elevations on the heights behind these, inter- 
mingled with trees; and also on our right, in 
¢ front of these, in so conspicuous a situation as 
truly to throw them on the background, and| 
immediately overlooking Princes garden, is Wal- 
ter Scott’s superb monument. It is a white 
stone, pyramidal Gothic structure, one hundred 
and sixty feet high, covered with pinnacles, 
open tracery, &c., with a richness and delicacy in 
the carving, reminding one of embroidery, with a 
statue of Scott sitting within. Onour left, among 
many other buildings, rising on the heights, along) 
the foot of which passes the railroad, we have,| 
first, a very handsome Gothic hotel, with towers ;| 
further on, Edinburgh bank, a fine old building, 
having a heavy balustrade along the brow of the 
cliff, to which the grounds, which appear to inclose 
it on this side, extend; a little beyond, also just 
above its brow, is another very five looking build- 
ing with towers, many trees beautifully interspersed 
among all; and lastly, at the extreme end of the! 
recipitous rock, stands the castle against the sky. 
ft has been raining a little; and now suddenly 
gleams the sunshine athwart columns and pinna- 
cles, trees and flowers, and springs into the sky an 
exquisite rainbow! A perfect arch, spanning the 
whole valley; one foot resting on the hill on the right, 
the other on the castle rock. And now, as 
bas settled the matter of luggage and tickets, | 
must withdraw from this extraordinary picture. 
Soon the passengers are all seated in the cars, and 
we are off, sweeping through a fine rich country) 
of hill, dale and river, with mountains at our side 
in the distance ; rain and sunshine alternating, aud 
the coquettish rainbow accompanying us at frequent! 
intervals for many miles—with fair promises of 
fine weather at Melrose Abbey, whither we are 
first bound—but disappearing whenever her lordly 
woer withdraws behind his cloudy mantle. 

Melrose Abbey is a beautiful ruin. The most 
80 in its minute details of any we have seen. Still 
retainigg the most elegant, delicate tracery, wreaths 
of flowers, ivy, and shells of the natural size. 
The flutes in the little scallop shells, and even the 
nerves in the ivy leaves, being of the most extraor- 
dinary sharpness; so perfect one would hardly 
suppose they could have been exposed to ruin even 
fifty years, much less for centuries. I counted over 



















































colossal couchant spbynxes on the four corners of| ject of the marriage regulations of the Society, as 
the roof, and a colossal sitting statue of Queen Vic-| adopted by early Friends, it is interesting to note 


station, is a beautiful garden called Princes garden ;! publicity which should give their proceedings the 
on our extreme right is a row of fine stone houses, | force of law. 








the tops of a row of small arches, entirely exposed 
to the weather, forty clusters of flowers and shells, 
every cluster entirely different, Neither as a 
Whole, however, nor in its situation, can it at all 
compare with ‘Tintern. 









But we were well paid for} gather any people to his way of thinking, so as to 
making this little digression to see it; possessing as| constitute a Christian church, prior to 1648, we 
it does an elegance of decoration peculiarly its| are forced to the conclusion that the views he pro- 
own. We were shown the tombs of the Black|mulgated must have been very conclusive to the 
Douglass and Alexander II., and of Michael Scott,| minds of others, to induce them so readily to em- 
the celebrated wizard; and a small stone slab in| brace them, and to endure so great an amount of|only to pronounce the benediction, instead of the 
the nave where it is said the heart of Bruce was| suffering on that account. The years 1654, 1655,|parents. In Oliver Cromwell’s time, marriages 
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This Abbey was originally built in 1136, subsequent-|persecution, by fine and long imprisonment, for 
ly destroyed, and rebuilt in 1322, by Bruce. And|being married in the simple manner adopted b 
part of the present ruin was botched up by Oliver|early Friends. If in that day, in the outer world, 
Cromwell for conventicles, which part disfigures’it}there was no form of what is termed “common 
much more than does the venerable decayed stone. | prayer,” there was that which was equally objev- 
(To be continued.) tionable to early Friends, under the name of “ The 
Directory,” for at that period there was another 
hierarchical power dominant than that of episco- 
acy. 
F it is peculiarly illustrative of the unjust persecu- 
tion of early Friends, and of the tendency on all 
occasions to oppress them, that although the Direc- 
tory itself neither enjoined marriage by a priest nor 
affixed any penalty for marrying otherwise, yet many 
Friends suffered severely for marrying in a manner 
contrary to the routine there laid down. These 
persecutions did not fail to claim the consideration 
of early Friends, who were now beginning to act 
in common, and to base their proceedings in this 
and other matters on one common ground, and to 
unite together for their common interest. Accord- 
ingly we find, in or about 1657, that a meeting of 
a general or universal character was held at the 
house of Joun Crook, in Bedfordshire, from 
which was issued counsel and advice to Friends in 
the north on several matters, and among the reat, 
on that of the orderly and regular conducting of 
marriage proceedings, viz., “That as any are moved 
to take a brother or a sister in marriage, let it be 
made known to the children of light, especially to 
those of the meeting of which the parties are mem- 
bers, that all in the light may witness it to be of God. 
And let them be joined together in the Lord and 
in his fear, and in the presence of many wit- 
nesses ; acording to the example of holy men of God 
in the Scriptures of truth recorded, which were writ- 
ten for our example ; that no scandal may rest upon 
the truth, nor any thing be done in secret, ° 
that there may be a record in writing, witnessing of 
the day, place, and year, of such things, kept 
within that meetivg of which the one or both of 
them are members; under which writing the wit- 
nesses present may subscribe their names, or so 
many of them as may be convenient.” 

In the absence of direct proof of the date of 
these documents, I incline to place it historically a 
year or more later, and to fix its issue either as just 
preceding or coucurrent with, a similar document 
issued in 1659 by a meeting of Friends of the four 
counties of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and Hampshire. 
The purport is precisely the same, and denotes, 
according to my apprehension, the expression of 
the judgment of the Society generally on “topics 
which were then agitating the whole body. 

There is no record of marriages being solemn- 
ized by a priest with promises and vows, till a 
short time previous to the “ Reformation,” as it is 
called in Queen Elizabeth’s Book of Common 
Prayer. Before this period, “ marriage,” says 
Blackstone, “ was totally a civil contract performed 
by the party of their friends or relatives: of which 
the principal ceremony was the father of the girl or 
widow, or a near relative or friend, throwing over 
her head the man’s alba or cloak, saying to her, 
‘No one shall cover thee but such an one,’ 
naming the bridegroom. She was then conducted 
to the tent or house of her husband, where they 
held their feast, a certificate of which performance 
was signed by all present, when the parents on 
both sides gave their benedictions. This was the 
usual mode of performing marriages till the cere- 
mony or solemnuization was transferred by Pope 
Innocent IIL, in 1200, to what are called 
‘churches,’ on which occasion the priest’s office was 
















































From “The British Friend.” 
Barly Friends, and What they Were.—Marriage. 


In entering upon the consideration of the sub- 


how very careful they were, that everything should 
not only be orderly done, but have that necessary 


Consistent with their usual course of doing 
everything with as much simplicity as might be, 
we find them divesting the subject of marriage of 
all those forms and ceremonies which the system 
of priestcraft and antiquated practice had thrown 
around it. No more beautiful and truthful ground- 
work could be laid for the action of Friends in 
this particular, than that of George Fox, in his 
epistle to Friends in 1654. It strikes at the root 
of all human systems, and reduces the ordinance 
of marriage to the simple grandeur of a religious 
compact in the sight of the Most High; giving the 
honour where alone due, and resting the super- 
structure on a base, not only solemn and impos- 
ing in itself, but stripped of all the mercenary 
motives which too often actuate such alliances. 
And it is worthy of note, that whilst it upbolds 
the prerogative of the great Creator of the uni- 
verse, it sanctions all needful reference to the 
authority of those who exercise magisterial’or legal 
power over society in general. Indeed, it is uniform 
with that lucidity which we ever find distinguish- 
ing the peculiar views of early Friends. 

Where can we find language more explicit and 
concise than the ‘first sentence of the epistle to 
which I allude, viz: “ The right joining in mar- 
riage is the work of the Lord only, and not the 
priest’s or the magistrate’s: for it is God’s ordi- 
nance, not man’s; and therefore Friends cannot 
consent that they should join them together. For 
we may marry none, it is the Lord’s work, and we 
are but witnesses.” What a force there is in this 
exposition of the belief of the members of this 
newly-founded Society! How truly it upholds the 
divine law, and moulds the all-important ordinance 
of marriage into the simplest form. There is 
courtesy and ready compliance too with their civil 
liabilities as citizens of the world, in what follows, 
“But yet if a Friend, through tenderness, have a 
desire that the magistrate should know it, after the 
marriage is performe! in a public meeting of 
Friends and others, according to the holy order 
and practice of Friends in truth throughout the 
world, and according to the manner of the holy 
men and women of God of old, he may go and 
carry a copy of the certificate to the magistrate: 
Friends are left to their freedom herein. But for 
priests or magistrates to marry or join any in that 
relation, it is not according to the Scriptures; and 
our testimony and practice hath always been 
against it. It was God’s work before the fall, and it 
is God’s work in the restoration.” 

When we consider that George Fox did not 
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ing, as it afforded us an opportunity of enjoying) buried. It is still sometimes used as a burial place.|1656, and 1657 were peculiarly productive of 
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were performed by the Justices of the Peace, the|forth on behalf of the body in 1662, signed by|commit idolatry in saying, ‘ With this ring I thes 
Presbyterian clergy, which was the state religion,| Edward Burrough—for there is a distinct recom-|wed, with my body | thee worship, and with al 
refusing to join any but their own members.|mendation that no marriages be recorded but those|my worldly goods I thee endow ;’ and at the con. 
These marriages were afterwards declared legal| which profess with Friends ; it would almost seem| clusion of their work must plight their troth one te 
by statute of Charles II. This was the time when/as if it had not been unusual for marriages to take|another. Is this according to the Scriptures? 
Friends first objected to the celebration by a priest| place after the manner of Friends and under the} . . . . . and doth the priest examine 
with ‘the form of common prayer.’ pretenge of being Friends, and that such had be-|whether this be true when he teacheth the man to 
“The ring and the words ‘ with my body I thee| come a cause of burden to the Society. say to the woman, ‘ With all my worldly goods [ 
worship,’ were two of the principal items ia the) In 1663, when ane was again paramount|thee endow? But what makes all this the worse 
grand controversy of the Puritans against the|under the restoration, Friends underwent a series|is, that it must be declared to be done ‘in the 
Episcopalians on the question, which was argued| of persecutions, as under the Directory, in the time| name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost’ 
before James I., when the king browbeat and/|of the protectorate, so that no matter what power (To be continued.) 
abused the Puritans for wanting any alteration,| governed, Friends suffered. 
alleging that he considered the present forms quite} In 1665 we find George Fox a prisoner in Sear- 
perfect, saying tothe bishops present, he * had given| borough Castle, holding a conversation with Dr. 
them a sword which he ordered them to use.” ‘Thus|Cradock on the sfibject of marriage, and in reply 
the-power of the clergy increased over the purses|to the Dr.’s observation, “ You marry, but I know 
of the people, not only in this of marriage, but also|not how,” observing, “It may be so, but why 
births and burials; for which a stipend was at first} dost thou not come and see?” ‘* Where,” he adds, 
given as a gift, and afterward and now, demanded |“ dost thou read from Genesis to Revelation that 
as a fee.” ever apy priest did marry any?” During the year 
From the memoirs of early Friends it would| 1666, George Fox, whose imprisonment had ter- 
seem to have been a general practice for marriages| minated, was engaged at a meeting, where was a 
to take place in the house of one of the contracting| marriage, in opening the state of our marriages to 
parties, in the presence of several Friends gathered | the people. 
together for that-particular purpose. In this year,| ‘There is reason to believe that even at this 
1659, Richard Davies was married, and the man-| period the question of marriage had not taken a 
ner in which this was to be done seems to have/| generally organized form throughout the Society, 
given him some anxious thought, and it is observ-| though the principle on which early Friends acted 
able how carefully he weighs the ground of their| was pretty well understood, and in some individual 
proceeding, that things might not only be done in| cases carried out, for Georze Fox appears to have 
order, but that the true and right estimate the/visited London, “to exhort Friends to bring all 
Society placed on the ordinance might be/their marriages to the men and women’s meetings, 
thoroughly understood. “Under a weighty con-| . . that care might be taken to prevent such 
cern,” he says “ which way to take each other in| disorders as had been committed by some.” 
marriage, we concluded to lay our proceedings} With early Friends the “ freeness of the gospel” 
before our elders, and especially our ancient friend|was the mainspriog of their religious action, 
George Fox—(people in those days were married| Everything which tended to uphold an hireling 
by a priest or before a justice); and I told Gcorge/ mivistry was to them an abhorrence; and as the 
Fox we thought to take each other in a public meet-| views of society at large had for centuries become 
ing, so he desired the Lord to be with us. And when|more and more centred in a national priesthood 
we saw our clearness in the Lord, we went to the| with its rites and man-made ceremonies, so every 
meeting in Tower Street, London, in the morning,| blow which early Friends struck at this gystem 
and in the afternoon to Horsley Down, Southwark, | brought upon them greater persecution and opposi- 
and in that meeting, being the 26th of 5th month,|tion. The difficulty, too of directing an infant 
1659, in the presence of God and that assembly,|society into one uniform practice which should be 
we took each other to be husband and wife.” self-evident to the world, had come to be felt, and 
I need only instance another marriage to show| hence we find George Fox, in 1669, issuing an 
the mode of procedure of that day—the marriage|epistle addressed to his fellow-professors, to the 
of William Crouch, which took place the same| following purpose :—“All such as marry by the 
year. He says: We first published our intentions) priests, all such as go to them for wives or bus- 
of marriage at a meeting of the people called| bands, must come to judgment and condemnation 
Quakers io Tower Street, London, (to wit) at the| of themselves, and that spirit that led them to the 
house of Humphrey Back; and some time after,| priests to marry them, or else Friends that keep 
at a solemn meeting of a few Friends for that pur-| their habitation must write and bear a testimony 
pose, at my house in Finch Lane, we took each| against them both.” 
other as husband and wife.” During this year we have the marriage of 
This latter course of being married in private} Thomas Ellwood “in a select meeting of the 
houses was common in the Society for some time} ancient and grave Friends of that county, holden 
after its rise, but with this unavoidable privacy|in a Friend’s house, where in these times not only 
great care was exercised to give publicity to the|the Monthly Meeting for business, but the public 
proceedings. That this mode of procedure would| meeting for worship was sometimes held.” 
originate grave doubts as to its legality was to be} The strong ground which Friends took on the 
expected ; and accordingly we find that in 1661| marriage question received further exposition in 
the validity of these marriages was put to the test/ 1679 from the pen of Thomas Taylor, in his “ seri- 
by an action at law which was tried at Notting-|ous considerations concerning the pricsts of the 
ham. The verdict was given in favour of Friends,| high places, called churches;” and here I would 
yet there still remained in many minds grave|remark that T.T. had been an eminent parish 
doubts on the question. We cannot wonder at| priest, and of note amongst professors, also a lec- 
this when we consider how widely differeut from| turer in several counties—that he forsook his living 
the acknowledged customs of the age was the| and emoluments, underwent much suffering ; travel- 
practice of early Friends, and how thoroughly the|led largely in ‘'ruth’s service; was imprisoned 
latter went to uproot the corrupt practices brought! with much cruelty in Stafford gaol; celebrated for 
in by a bireling ministry. a dispute with Dr. Owen of Oxford, and finally| women plaster on the sides of the head and temples, 
‘The question of marriages would seem hitherto| departed this life in great peace. In his observa-|the hair, dust and oil, making a coating over the 
to have beeu productive of great irregularities, at/tions be says, “ Besides their custom of the ring,|temples, almost as impervious as India-rubber, thus 
least we may believe so from a testimony sent| do they (the priests) not teach people to swear and| choking up the roots or glands, and preventing the 















































Baldness, 

Each hair generally has one bulb or root b 
which it is nourished ; when this root is destro 
by sickness, viclence, or age, the hair can never 
grow agaiu; this is the case when the sealp is 
shiny or glistening. 
. When the scalp is fuzzy, like the down of a ve 
young bird, it is from debility of the hair-bulbs, 
occasioned by severe or protracted disease ; in this 
case the hair grows with increasing profusion as 
the health recovers. Whatever hair-wash or oil 
happens to be applied at this conjuncture, gets the 
credit of a hair restorative; hence the great num- 
ber of these articles, not one of the whole number 
being « whit more efficacious than the sprinkling of 
a thimbleful of ashes on the poll, except so far as 
they have a tendency to keep the scalp clean, 


except they have the effect to stimulate the scalp, 
and promote a more vigorous circulation of the 
blood; but it is not possible for any oil or grease 
even to do this. To make hair grow on a shinin 
scalp is utterly impossible. But the growth | 
hair may be promoted on a fuzzy scalp, because in 
that case the root is not dead, but lacks vigor, 
lacks nutriment, and new vigor can be imparted, 
and additional nutriment bestowed by whatever 
gives activity to the circulation of the blood about 
the roots of the hair, and what the following appli- 
cation fails to do in this direction, all others will, 
simply because it is the most certain, the most pow- 
erful and safe hair-stimulant known: Half an ounce 
of vinegar of cantharides, one ounce of cologne-water, 
one ounce of rose-water; to be rubbed in with a 
tooth-brush gently and patiently, until the part is 
thoroughly wetted and smarts a little ; to be re- 
peated night and morning ; if too powerful, dilute 
with water, or use less. Age brings incurable 
baldness, sooner or later, to almost all; but the 
great object of this article is to procrastinate ineu- 
rable baldness, and to prevent the premature loss 
or thinving of the hair: first, by avoiding the 
causes ; second, by proper attention to promoting 
the growth of the hair. 

The ancient Romans seldom wore anything on 
the head, and a case of baldness was rare. 

Baldness is very infrequent among the Madians; 
their heads are habitually uncovered. 
- Baldness among women is very much rarer than 
among men. Women’s baldness is about the 








muy be then inferred that one cause of baldness is 
keeping the head covered and heated, thus exces- 
sively stimulating the hair-glands by an unnatural 
warmth, and prematurely exhausting their power, 
and also by preventing the evaporation and escape 
of that effete matter, the continued presence 

which is always death, in whatever part of the 
system it may occur. ‘his is effectually done by 
the large quantities of grease and oil which our 


which common soap-suds will abundantly do; or 


temples, that of man on the top of the head. It » 
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r blood-cireulation; for it is the blood which| The reports from the respective Quarterly | pointed to examine and settle the accounts of the 
carries Dutriment to the hair. Meetings were read, and the representatives|Treasurer, and report what sum should be raised 
‘The top of the head is most profusely supplied |called, of whom five were absent, prevented from }for the use of the meeting during the present year. 
with blood-vessels, yet men grow bald there first,| attending, generally by indisposition of themselves} Then adjourned. 
by keeping the head too warm; also, and chiefly,|or in their families. After getting through with} 22d. Morning.—The reports sent up from all the 
by the prevalent fashion for generations past, of|the reports, the Clerk informed the meeting there | Quarterly Meetings, respecting the use of spirituous 
wearing hard fur and silk hats, which by their| was on the table a communication from a Friend, liquors as a drink, were read, showing that forty- 
ressure all round the head, forcibly detain the|addressed to Philadelphia and New England |nine of the members had partaken of them occa- 
lood from the top of the head; there is seldom) Yearly Meetings, which, in accordance with the {sionally in the course of the past year; four of 













































- baldness below where the hat touches the head.| discipline, was given to a committee of Friends |whom, and four others, had also occasionally supplied 


None of the writer’s playmates are known to be 
bald at ages from forty to sixty-five; it was the 
universal custom among them as boys, to wear 
loose woollen hats, answering to the felt hats now 
coming into fashion. ‘To prevent thin hair and 
premature baldness, first, keep a clean scalp; sec- 
ond, never wear the hair on a strain, or against 
the direction of its growth; third, never apply 
anything to it but soap-suds or pure water; fourth, 
wear loose-fitting, soft hats; fifth, let men and 


to examine and report whether it should be read |them to those in their employ. This subject again 
or not. They retired, and on returning, reported | took strong hold of the feelings of the members, and 
they were not prepared to unite in recommending |earnest appeals were made to Friends not to relax 
that the address should be read. The represen-|in their efforts to eradicate all wonecessary use of 
tatives being desired to meet at the rise of the|intoxicating drink within the limits of this meeting. 
meeting and select a Friend to serve as clerk, and|[t was stated that there was much encouragement 
another to assist him, for the present year, and to| for perseverance, inasmuch as the number of de- 
report at the opening of the next sitting, then|linquents was decreasing, and many of those re- 
adjourned to four o’clock. ported, had used the article but very seldom 
Afternoon.—A Friend on behalf of the repre-|throughout the time specified. A minute was 
children always wear the hair very short, and both|sentatives, reported they had united in proposing| made, and directed to go down in the Extracts, 
men and women should brush the hair a great|Joel Evans for clerk, and Samuel Hilles to|eucouraging the subordinate meetings to continue 
deal, using only a coarse comb, which should|assist him, who being approved by the meeting, |their care over their members on this account, and 
touch the scalp only in the slightest manner possi-|they were appointed. The minutes of the Meeting|by renewed affectionate labor, endeavor to prevail 
ble—Hadl’s Journal, for Sufferings, exhibiting the engagements of that|on them to abandon any and all participation in 
—_—+e——. body during the past year were read, occupying |the dangerous practice of using tis pernicious ar- 
Table Manners.—Some little folks are not po-|the greater part of the sitting. ticle 
lite at their meals! he following beautiful lines} Beside the concerns ordinarily engaging its at- The use of tobacco was also adverted toby sev- 
are so simple, practicable, and comprehensive, and|tention, it had prepared four memorials: one to eral, and its injurious effects freely pointed out, 
directly to the point, we take pleasure in placiog|the President of the United States on behalf of| Friends were urged to avoid it altogether, and to 
them conspicuously before our readers : e |the Sioux Indians captured in Minnesota, and |discourage by precept and example, a habit so of- 
In silence I must take my seat, condemned to suffer death by court martial ; onc |fensive, and deleterious to health. 
And give God thanks before I eat ; to the Congress of the United States, remonstrating| ~The reports on Education stated there were 1205 
Must for my food in patience wait against the law for enrolling the militia throughout |children within the limits of this meeting, of a 
emotes pts my plate ; the whole population, and inflicting punishment on|suitable age to go to school, and gave account of 
Net move wy chtle of cee those who refused to serve in the army; one|the manner in which they had been disposed of, 
With knife, or fork, or napkin ring, to the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania, |io that respect, during the year. Much concern 
I must not play—nor must I sing ; remonstrating against the passage of a law to fine| was manifested upon this interesting subject; the 
1 must not speak a useless word, all who had been exempted from military draft- on |near connection of the prosperity of the Society 
oo children must be seen—not beard ; account of conscientious scruples; and oye to the | with the guarded education of the children, was 
must not talk about my food, . . . . 

Nor fret if I dow’t think it good; same body, remonstrating against the enactment | pointed out, and the danger to them in every 
My mouth with food I must not crowd, of a law to prevent negroes or mulattoes from|sense, of allowing their scholastic education to be 
Nor while I’m eating speak aloud ; coming into that State. ‘The last two bills, it was | conducted by those who disregard the belief and 
Must turn my head to cough or sneeze, stated, had not been passed into laws. There was practices of our religious Society, and where they 
am when I ask, say, © If you please" a general expression of approval of the labors of| were exposed to evil example and indiscriminate 
‘he table-cloth I must not spoil, Meeti d th . d iati Th bj i ded 

Nor with my food my fingers soil ; the Meeting, and they were encourage to con- association. e su ject was again commende 
Must keep my seat when I have done, tinue on the watch to render counsel and aid to(|to the serious attention of Quarterly and Monthly 
our members when required, and to stand for-| Meetings, and Friends were advised to a wiiling- 
ward in support of the cause of the oppressed |uess to make some pecuniary sacrifices in order to 
as they may find themselves called on by religious| have schools more select, and taught by consistent 





Nor round the table sport or run; 
} 


When told to rise, then I must put 
pty a a oo 
n ut my bear y 
In praise for all Sle weadinnas teva, duty. ‘ ! | members : reports as usual to be seut up next 
[Children’s Guest. A committee was appointed to propose two year. 
Friends to fill vacancies reported to exist inthe| In consideration of the -exerciseg under which 
representation of the Yearly Meeting in the Meet-|the meeting had been brought in the different sit- 
ing for Sufferings. Then adjourned. tings, it was concluded to appoint a committee to 
21st. Morning.—The meeting entered upon|prepare an essay of an epistle to the members to 
the consideration of the state of its subordinate |be produced at a future sitting. Then adjourned 
branches and members, as represented by the an-|to 4 o'clock, P. M. 
swers to the queries, as far as the fifth inclusive ;| - A/ternoon.—The first business brought before 
when it adjourned to four o’clock iu the afternoon.|the meeting was the Report of the Comittee upon 
Assembling at the time appointed, the meeting |the gradual civilization of the Indians, which gave 
.| proceeded with the consideration of the remaining |an interesting sketch of their labors during the 
answers to the queries. During the time spent in|year. ‘The boarding school is kept up on the res- 
this very interesting portion of the stated business of |ervation, affording the children of the natives an 
the meeting, there appeared to be a prevailing ex-|opportunity for acquiring a plain English educa- 
ercise on account of the weakness and deficiency |tion, as well as training in housewifery and domes- 
existing among many of the members, and a strong|tic economy. Many of the Indians have good 
desire that meetings, and those qualified to take | farms and comfortable houses, and their stock of 
part in the work, would be encouraged to labor|domestic avimals is on the increase. Sympathy 
for the removal of these causes for sorrow and | for this portion of the Aborigines of our country 
complaint, and to be diligent in the performance | wes felt and expressed, the Committee being de- 
of whatever work of reformation might appear sired to aid them in whatever way may appear most 
called for at their hands. As these exercises are |likely to contribute to their welfare, and to make 
embodied in an epistle to the members, which it such pecuniary outlay as may be necessary to sup- 
was afterwards concluded to prepare and issue, and ply their wants. 
which we will give in a future number, we uecd| To bring forward the names of Friends to be 
not ‘dilate upon them now. A committee was ap-|added to the present Committee, in accordance 





Substitute for Cotton.— Amongst the vegetable 
products which have been proposed as substitutes 
for cotton, the fibrous coating of the South Afri- 
ean onion appears to be one presenting great pro- 
mise of utility. The fibre, which is enclosed in 
the external cuticle of the bulb, is long and fine, 
and of great tenacity, aud appears capable of easy 
couversion into yarn. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders held its 
first sitting on Seventh-day morning, the 18th ult., 
and after proceeding with the business usually 
ehgaging its attention, it adjourned until the 22d, 
when it completed its labors. The Yearly Meet- 
ing assembled on Second-day morning, and was 
thout the size it has been for several years past ; 

women’s apartment being more crowded than 
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eS 
with as stion contained in the report, a Com-|the 10th, from London, Paris and Vienna. They are 
mittee ons tage . . couched in friendly terms, but all convey an intelligible 
“ ° 8, warning to Europe. In the British House of Lords a 
The Report of the Committee charged with the) jepate has taken place on the course of the Government 
superintendence of the Boarding School at West-|in allowing the building of gunboats for the rebels. 
town was then taken up. It exhibited the state 









on both sides. A number of skirmishes in Tennessee 
and on the border of Kentucky have occurred. Gen, 
Mitchell commanding at Nashville, has issued an order 
that all citizens must take the oath of allegiance within 
ten days, or go South. Gen. Pegram is reported to haye 
again assumed command of the rebels in northern Ten. 


~ prepare an epistle to the members, produced it, 


The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce have adopted 
of that important institution during the past year, resolutions on the subject, and call upon the Government 
and gave satisfaction to the meeting by the evi- 
dence it afforded of its being in a prosperous con- 
dition ; continuing to afford the means for the 
children of Friends to obtain 4 sound and liberal 
education, while their morals are carefully guarded, 
and they trained in a knowledge of the doctrines 
and testimonies held by our religious Society. As 
meetings for worship were to be held on Fifth-day 
morning, the meeting adjourned to 4 o'clock to- 
morrow afternoon. 

We intend giving the two last mentioned reports 
in a succeeding number. 
23d. Afternoon.—The Committee appointed to 
















and being read and deliberately considered, it was 
united with, and committed to the care of the 
Meeting for Sufferings to have the necessary num- 
ber printed and furnished to the subordinate meet- 
ings. It was then sent into the women’s meeting, 
where—we afterwards learncd—it was read and 
fully united with. 

The Committee appointed for the purpose, nomi- 
nated two Friends as representatives in the Meet- 
ing o~ Sufferings, who were approved and ap- 

inted. 

The Report on the Treasurer's account was read 
and approved. 

The nomination of Friends to be added to the 
Committee on Indian affairs was made, and they 
appointed. 

After sitting some time in solemn silence the 
Clerk read the concluding minute, and the meeting 
concluded. 





During the different sittings of the Yearly |-harged at the fleet. 


to make the Foreign Enlistment Act more stringent. A 
steamer, called the Alexandra, which was building for 
the rebels, has been seized by order of the Government, 
and the work suspended until an official investigation 
takes place. 
nication with the Lairds of Birkenhead in relation to the 


The British Government has had commu- 


gunboats building in their yards, and have received the 


assurance that the vessels were being built for the Em- 


peror of China. 
France show an increase of specie of thirty-three mil- 
lions of francs. The different parties in France who are 
opposed to the empire, are showing a tendency to coa- 
lesce. The Liverpool cotton market was quiet and un- 
changed. Breadstuffs dull and tending downwards. 
Flour, 6d. per barrel lower. Consols 924. 

Unitep Stares.—Zhe Finances.—The Public Treas- 
ury is said to be amply supplied from the various sources 


nessee, and being largely reinforced, is expected to crogg 
the Cumberland and advance into Kentucky by way of 
Mill Spring. : 
New York.—Mortality last week, 517. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 278. 

The African Slave Trade.—The President has officially 
proclaimed the additional article to the treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, for the suppression 
of the African slave trade. It extends the reciprocal 


The monthly returns of the Bank of|right of visit and detention by providing that it ma 


also be exercised within thirty leagues of the Island of 
Madagascar, within thirty leagues of the Island of Porto 
Rico, and within the same distance of the Island of Sap 
Domingo. 

The Indians.—The Shoshones have been lately com- 
mitting depredations, and there is still some bad feeling 
remaining among the Sioux. With these exceptions, all 
the Indian tribes appear to be peaceably inclined. The 


of revenue, including the conversion of legal tender 
notes into United States Bonds. Nearly one hundred 
applications have already been made at the Treasury 
Department for licenses to establish banks under the 
national currency act. 


Missouri —The militia of the State have been called|on the 27th ult. 


into service for thirty days by Gov. Gamble, to put 
down an extensive kidnapping of negroes which has 
grown up there. The rebels in considerable force have 
entered south-eastern Missouri. On the 26th, the U.S. 
forces at Cape Girardeau were attacked by them; after 
a severe engagement, the rebels were repulsed, and re- 
treated. Another large body of rebel troops was ad- 
vancing upon Pilot Knob. 

West Virginia.—The President has issued his procla- 
mation, declaring that the act for the admission of West 


the expiration of sixty days, commencing on the 20th ult. 





entire Cherokee country has nearly been recovered to 
loyalty, and the refugees now in southern Kansas will 
soon return to their homes, from which they were driven 
by the rebels. 


The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotationg 
New York.—American gold, 49 a 50 


|per cent. premium. Foreign exchange loan, first class 
sterling bills, $1.64a $1.65. 
bonds, 1881, 106}. 
New York banks, $37,175,067. Circulation, $7,555,549, 
Deposits, $167,863,899. 
Sub Treasury, $15,985,291. 
66 a 67. 
shipping brands, $7.20 a $7.25. Baltimore, $7.25 a $7.35, 
Winter red wheat, $1.66 a $1.67. Choice amber, $1.72, 


Rye, $1.05. Mixed Western corn, 90a 91. Yellow corn, 
Virginia into the Union will take effect from and after | 93. 


U. S. six per cent. coupon 
Treasury notes, 106. Specie in the 


Balance in the New York 
Middling uplands cotton, 
Superfine State flour, $6.05 a $6.30. Ohio 


Oats, 84a 86 for Jersey, and 86 a 88 for Canada, 
Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $5.88 a $6.25. Red 


Mississippi —On the 16th ult., a fleet of seven U.S.) wheat, $1.68 a $1.70. White, $1.80. Rye, $1.06. Yel- 


gunboats and three transports ran the batteries at Vicks-|low corn, 92. 
burg, all safely, except one transport, which caught fire | Timothy, $1.50 a $2.25. 


opposite the city, and was burned. On the night of 
the 22d, six more gunboats and twelve barges with 
troops passed the Vicksburg and Warrenton batteries 
under a lreavy fire. Over five hundred shots were dis- 

None of the barges were struck, | 


' Meeting, and in the retrospect since it closed, the|and only one steamer was injured badly enough to 


feeling has been strongly impressed that the mem- 
bers have been drawn nearer together, and made 
more generally desirous to labor harmoniously for 
the promotion of the great interests of the church 
and of one another. 
very general, affording encouragement, in the hope 
that He who has condescended to manifest his 
presence at times in our midst, will still, in mercy, 
continue to extend his preserving power for our 
support, and the defence of his precious cause, and 
to raise up from among the younger class those 
who will fitly occupy the places of the many wor- 
thy servants, who, within the last few years, have 
been removed from works to rewards. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—News from England to Fourth month 13th. 
The rebellion in Poland continued active, and was appa- 
rently gaining strength. A fresh body of insurgents 
have occupied Polamer on the Vistula. Engagements 
are reported to have occurred at several places. At 
Koslawandu the Russian forces received acheck. Active 
military preparations were going on in Russia. Gen. 
Berg had arrived at Warsaw to supersede the Grand 
Duke Constantine, who is entrusted with the chief ad- 
ministration of affairs in Poland. The exercise of vigor 
and energy without cruelty is said to be the tenor of his 
iustructions. An imperial manifesto has been issued, 
granting a full and entire amnesty to all the Poles in the 
kingdom and the Western Provinces, who lay down their 
arms and return to their allegiance by the 13th inst. 
Those charged with the ordinary crimes and military 
offences are exempted from the operations of the pardon. 
The manifesto announces that the institutions which 
have been granted to Poland shall be maintained, and, 
after a practical experience, shall be developed accord- 
ing to the necessities of the age and the country. The 
London Times xnnounces that despatches on the Polish 
question were simultaneously seut to St. Petersburg, ov 


cause her to be abandoned. 
below Warrenton, when 
board were saved. 


she grounded, but all on 


She floated three miles 
Rebel despatches express the be- 


jlief that another attack upon Vicksburg will be soon 


j made. It is supposed that General Grant's army | 


This feeling we believe is|now better situated for operations against the place 
; at any time since the 


siege began. For the 
first time, the Federal gunboats command the Missis- 
sippi, and Grant has obtained a foothold on the shore 
below Vicksburg. The gunboat Queen of the West, 
which was captured by the rebels some weeks ago, has 


gunboats. 

Louisiana.—A late arrival brings accounts of impor- 
tant military operations in the State. At Vermillion- 
ville, in the interior of South Louisiana, were several 
rebel batteries and a strong garrison. These were at- 
tacked by Gen. Banks and captured. Severe engagements 
occurred at other points, in all which the rebels were 
defeated. About 1,500 rebels were taken prisoners. 
The steamer Diana was burned by the rebels to prevent 
her recapture ; they also destroyed « number of other 
steamboats. An expedition under Gen. Grover had de- 
feated a rebel force at Bethel Place. Important captures 
were made, and the salt works destroyed. 

North Carolina.—The rebels have abandoned the siege 
of Washington. Soon after Gen. Foster’s escape and 
arrival at Newbern, he left for Washington with a rein- 
forcement of 5,000 men. Ex-Gov. Stanley will return to 
California. His resignation as military Governor of 


been blown up by a shell thrown from one of the Federal | 


A 


yet been reported. 

Kentucky and Tennessee.—U. S. gunboats of light 
draught have nearly swept the Cumberland river of the 
bands of rebel cavalry on both sides of the river. Flo- 
rence, Tuscumbia, and other places were visited by the 
boats. An expedition to McMinnsville surprised a body 
of rebel troops, and took 250 of them prisoners. Another 
expedition to Celina, Tenn., destroyed the town, together 
with a great quantity of grain and provisions collected 
there. A cousiderable number were killed and wounded 


North Carolina was voluntary. NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
Virginia.—No military movements of importance have Physician and Superintendent,—Josnua H. WortHIne- 


Oats, 80a 83. Clover seed, $5.25 a $5.75, 
Flaxseed, $3.50 a $4.00, 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Elisha Bracken, O., per L. B., $10, to 
52, vol. 35; from Jas. W. McGrew and Finley McGrew, 
O., $2 each, vol. 36; from Jesse Hall, agt., O., for Jas. 
Steer, $4, vols. 35 and 36; for Israel Steer, $4, vols. 36 
and 37; from Deborah Walton, Pa., per Jacob Smedley, 
$2, vol. 36; from Thomas Lee, Pa., $2, vol. 36. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
the 11th of Fifth month next. Parents and others in- 
tending to send children as pupils will please make 
early application to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, at 
the School, (address Street Road P. O., Chester Co., 
Pa.,) or to Charles J. Allen, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St, 
Philadelphia. 


Pupils who have been regularly entered, and who go 
by the cars from Philadelphia, will be furnished with 
tickets by the ticket agent at the depot of the West 
Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, N. E. corner of 
Kighteenth and Market streets. Conveyances will be at 
the Street Road station on Second and Third-days, (the 
lith and 12th of Fifth month,) to meet the trains that 
leave the city, at five minutes before 8, balf-past 10, and 
2 o'clock. 

During the session, small packages for the pupils, if 
left at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street, on 
Sixth-days, before 12 o’clock, will be forwarded; and 
the stage will meet the first train from the city, on its 
— at Street Road Station, every day except First- 

ays. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


ron, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





Wanted, a female to teach a family school. 
at the office of “ The Friend.” 


AAAs 


Enquire 
WM. H. PLLE, PRINTER, 4 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 


wm 


iscctxn 
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